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The Week. 


MNGE President returned the Silver B 


unsigned, with his objections. 


ll to the House on Thursday 
hese were, that the silver de 
lar authorized by the bill is worth from 8 to 10° per eent. less than 
it purports to be worth, and “is made a legal tender for debts con 
tracted when the Jaw did not recognize sueh coins as lawful money ” 
that by being made receivable for duties it will in time put an end 
to the gold revenue of the Government, * and thus compel payinent 
of silver for both the principal and interest of the public debt”; 
that of the bonded debt &1,143,493,400 now outstanding was issued 
prior to February, 1873, when the silver dollar was unknown in 
circulation, and only served as a convenient form of bullion for ex 
portation ; that $5°3,440,350 of the funded debt has been issued 
since that date, “ when gold alone was the coin for which the bonds 
were sold, and gold alone was the coin in which both parties to the 
contract understood that the bonds would be paid”: that silver 
being at the time greatly depreciated in the markets 


if the world, 
no one would have taken the bonds if made payable in silver; that 
$225,000,000 of them have been sold during the present Admini 


tion for gold coin, with the advantage of a eorrespondin 


mw reduction 





of the interest on the national debt to four per cent.; that in the 
progress of these sales the public doubt lest the bonds might be 
paid in silver was quieted by the authorized statement that such 
payment could never be sanctioned by Congress or by any depart- 
ment of the Government; and that “in view of these facts it will 
justly be regarded as a grave breach of the public faith to under- 
take to pay these bonds, principal or interest, in silver coin worth 
in the market less than the coin received for them.” The message 
then notices the expectation that the silver dollar will be brought 
to a par with the gold, and points out the absence of any provision, 


in case of t opposite contingeney, for exempting pre-existing 


’ 
ilt 
debts from tl 


ie operation of the bill. On the other hand, a de- 
liberate design to pay off old debts in depreciated silver will receive 
the reprobation of mankind. “ The silver dollar should be made a 
legal tender only at its market value. The standard of value should 
not be changed without the consent of both parties to the contract. 
National promises should be kept with untlinehing tidelitv.” The 
President concludes by declaring that he cannot approve a_ bill 
which, in his judgment, ** authorizes the violation of sacred obliga- 
tions”; and that a false curreney “will in the end defraud not only 
creditors, but all who are engaged in legitimate business, and none 
more surely than those who are dependent on their daily labor for 
their daily bread.” 


” 1 


The ‘ further consideration of the bill” for which the message 
entreated was contemptuously refused by Congress. The Republi- 


cans who lately viewed with unspeakable horror the return of Con- 


federate brigadiers to the House, promptly rallied to the support of 


the Vice-President of the Confederacy when he moved that the Dill 
be passed over the veto. The one hour which Mr. Stephens granted 
for debate—the only debate which the House has had direetly upon 
the bill—was consumed in incoherent five-minute ejaculations rather 
than speeches, and the vote showed 196 for and 72 against the mea- 
sure. Without delay the Senate followed in the footsteps of the 


House. The message was not so much as ordered to be printed or 
referred to the customary committee, nor did the great statesinan 
from New York manifest the smallest desire to protest or to argue 
the general question. The vote sieod 46 for to 1) 

the only significant incident being the som ult of Senator Hill, of 
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As to the probable financial consequences of the Silver Bill they 
will hardly be visible for a year. The largest amount of silver coin 
which ean be put into cireulation within that period is $42,000,000, 


but this will produce little eect on the circulation, as it will keep 


rolling in and out of the Treasury for customs duties. We believe 
the measure has not received the support or approval of a single pet 
son Whose op 1 rs of finanee has ever had any repute, or 
of many who had ever given finance any attention until they began 
N l tos Those ho arepi' i} it 

» cubarrassed circumstances, or laden with 


o that their support of it resembles the 


some speculative commodi 
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The machinery of the fraud is curiously like that of the Tweed 
ting in getting up the famous “ New York Printing Co.,” in which 
the municipal thieves were stockholders, and plundered the Trea- 

iy in printing-bills. The “ Carolina Printing Co.” was organized 


like manner in 1870, the leading members of the ring, including 
Scott, Parker, and D. H. Chamberlain, being the chief stockholders, 
amd as usual they owned two newspapers, and then went to work. 
Woodrut?s diary tells the rest of the story. On one occasion the 
hieves seem to have fallen out, but (Jan. 12) Chamberlain brought 
ut a reconciliation “in avery nice way.” Jones and Woodruff 
then ‘*called on Governor Moses about effecting a settlement.” ** It 
thard day for Sunday,” adds the pious raseal, “and I trust 


(rod VV II forgive us tor our actions, as we could not ln Ip it.” 


ne of the colored jurors who sat on the Anderson trial has 

tten to the papers confirming the story that he and the other 
colered juror were deceived as to the effect of their reeommenda- 
tion to mere V, and deel tres, While el timing eredit for considerable 
intelligence, as having been born and bred free and having received 
a good school education, that had they known that a verdict of 
guilty would send Anderson to the penitentiary in spite of the 
recommendation, they never would have found it. In other words, 
they thought him guilty, but did not think he deserved the peni- 
tentiary. He also says that one of the deputy-sherifis conversed 
freely in their room at night with one of the jurors, but does not say 
on what subject. The story that the jury was “ packed to con- 
ict ” he disposes of by showing that three jurors frgqm the beginning 
held out for acquittal. We believe there is no doubt that Anderson 

to be pardoned, but we trust Governor Nicholls will not pardon 
him to go back to the Custom-house. He ought to agree to quit 


public lite before being released. 


Cuban sympathizers have received a severe blow in the an- 
nouncement of a general capitulation of the insurgents and an am- 
nesty by the Spanish Government. The official announcement has 
been made in the Spanish Cortes of the surrender of the Cuban 
Central Committee, the Executive, and the principal chiefs of the 
insurrection. AIl the troops actually under arms appear to have 
laid them down, in accordance with an agreement previously 
arrived at, last Saturday. The facts relating to the surrender con- 
firm the view which we have from time to time expressed in these 
columns as to the extremely slender military basis on whieh Cuban 
belligerency has always rested. The total number of ‘ troops” 
mentioned in the despatches as having come in are three thousand, 
and that these were anything more than guerillas does not appear. 
The principal terms of the peace, which has been effected by the 
labors of General Campos and Captain-General Jovellar, as pub- 
lished, are as follows: Political rights for Cuba identical with those 
enjoyed by Porto Rico; general amnesty for offences since 1268 ; 
freedom to the insurgent slaves and ecoolies; safe conduct and 
transportation for any insurgent wishing to leave the island. 
There are said to be, besides these, secret agreements providing 
for a civil governor, with duties distinct from those of the 


military governor; a provincial parliament in each of the three 


departments; popular elections for municipal officers ; the inclu- 
sion of the war debt in the public estimates of the island; the 
dissolution of the volunteer corps of Havana, and the organization 
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cience of the taxpayer, so that the unscrupulous 

the honest bear the burden; that when first imposed 

olleeted from 275,000 persons, and when the exemption 

L to 82,060, it was only collected from 115,000 in a popu- 
1,000,000; that, finally, it is, in the opinion of eminent 

il, under Art. L, See. 9, which provides, as 

protection against the fiscal Oppression of one portion of the 

{ mat the expense of another, that “no capitation or other direct 
{ hall be Tale less in proportion to the census or enumeration 
heretofore directed to be taken,” It will, therefore, be resisted, and 
Ces before the Supreme Court. Wecontess we 

perl to the »defeat it rather than on this or any 

1 to the present Congress. The arguments of the peti 

ible il they are the kind of arguments against 

to have most weight with a civilized legislature 

fort le object of a civilized legislature in levying any tax ought 
to be the raising of the needful amount of revenue with the least 
wossible amount of vexation or inconvenience to taxpayers of all 
classes and conditions, and the most equitable possible distribution 


of the burden among taxpayers of all classes and conditions. Into 


s proper to allow passion or prejudice of any kind to 
the levying of taxes; 
cdieabl ocial hates and dissensions be so readily sown as by 

tion the expression of hostility of any kind, or by im- 
pusine in the interest of any class or section of the community. 
The legislator levving a tax ought, in fact, to sympathize with the 


of every honest man, whether rich or poor, who is to be 


1h t] | ce Ls60 been a good deal of departure from 
ound rules. The tariff which was imposed after the war 

mut, however good the intentions of its framers may have 

be We peedily began to be administered in a spirit of hostility 
ersons engaged in foreign trade, and was finally successful 
ri fo ) trade into a kind of disrepute and presenting 

for lnport to the public as presumptive smugglers and ene- 
the Government. The moiety legislation and the appear- 


cene of detectives like Jayne with his handcuffs were 
tural result of the 
ation to the taxing 


treated as the prey of the collector, t 


growth of this policy, and a decided ap- 
system of Oriental monarchies, in which 

be hunted 
‘nited States 
Custom-house ought, in the proper order of political development, to 
be that in which the greatest care is taken to shield the honest tax- 
For some years after the war, how- 


taxpayer 


} 


down and, when caught, tortured if necessary. The 


from inconvenience. 

ever, it stood in this respect in the rear rank among those of other 
ed nations. 
With the rage 


for city and town improvements, and the conse- 
( if great inerease of local taxation, which followed closely on the 

ere arose that eagerness to throw the weight of municipal 
well-to-do, and that 
trving to gratify it which is still at this moment 


on the rich on vexatious spirit 
perhaps 
st formidable fact-in the problem of municipal government. 

hardly a city in the country, and particularly at the 
Kast, in which the taxing and assessing power is not lodged in the 
» but little property themselves and represent- 
ing those who possess none; and they have done a good deal to erect 
the ewners of houses and lots, and especially the owners of large 
, into a class possessing interests separate from those of the com- 
» Who ought to be made to bear not a fair share of the public 


miunit 


Nation. 


in no way can the seeds of 
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but as large a share as possible, and be well vexed in 
prot hv i ] herefore do »} ss the | 
} , raf ] perts one} md 

! t ly eaches climax in Boston, where ho f 
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here, and produce the impression among poor and ignorant voters 
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and that they were knavish in trying to get away. In other cases, 
again, assessors have sought to give expression to the popular dis- 
like of large places within city limits by high valuations even of land 
not offered for sale, or for Which there may be no sale, but which 
might be cut into small lots, as if there was something criminal or 
anti-social in the luxury of having a large garden round one’s 
house, or as if it was proper to carry out in administration views of 
publie policy which have not been expressed in legislation. But 





municipal government ought to be so administered as to attract 
wealth and not to repel it, and ease in escaping municipal taxation 
by residence elsewhere ought to be eneouraged as the very best 
check on the excesses and extravagance of the class who now ad- 
minister municipal affairs. In this way cities would begin to com- 
pete for population and capital, not simply in boulevards and asphalt 
pavements, but in low texation and administrative courtesy and 


efliciency. 


} 


Last of all, the present silver agitation has produced among the 
farmers and laborers of a large portion of the countrys hostile feel- 
ings towards bankers, merchants, and all that class of persons who 
of exchange, and this has more than anything else 
caused the attempt to revive the income-tax. That is to say, it is 
not really offercd as a good way of raising a certain amount of 


do the business 


revenue, but as a good way of harassing an obnoxious class resid- 
ing mainly in a particular region, and therefore has something of 
the character of a bill of pains and penalties. The arguments used 
against it in the petition have, therefore, the fatal defect of point- 
ing out as an objection to the bill the probability that it will produce 
the very results at which its promoters are aiming. They seek to 
punish the ‘* and the Money Power for opposing the re- 
monetization of silver and for expecting interest on their loans, and, 


vold-bugs ” 


if the bill does this, will not be troubled by its discouraging thrift, or 
its working injustice in the sense in which the petitioners use the 
term, or by the impossibility of its fair collection. It is in giving 
strength and even fierceness to this class-hatred that the silver agi- 
tation has done most mischief. The Silver Bill can be repealed, or its 
evils neutralized, but the delusions which have been propagated in 
advocating it will remain and furnish the soil in which many other 
legislative follies may grow. In fact, the probabilities at this mo- 
ment seem to be that the propriety of giving accumulations of 
capital proper legal protection, or of not discouraging them by 
hostile legislation and unequal taxation, will be the next party 
question in our politics. A more unfortunate one could hardly 
come up in a democratie country, for it is one which more than any 
other infuses bitterness into party strife. 

The notion that bankers and merchants and manufacturers 
have interests apart from those of the rest of the community, 
or get more advantage out of a stable standard of value than 
a workingman, is, of course, a deplorable hallucination, and the 
silver agitators who have spread it are either knavish or de- 
mented. The real “ Wall-Street speculators,” against whom 
the West is so much roused, will probably make more out of a 
fluctuating standard than any other class of men; but they are 
only a very small proportion of the moneyed class. This, as a 
whole, is created by and thrives on the general prosperity, and is 
necessary to the general prosperity, and lives and has to live by 
honest courses. That the machinery of credit and exchange 
can in any country be successfully managed by rogues and gam- 


blers is a ludicrous mistake.” Nearly every speech and article pro- 


duced in support of the Silver Bill has, indeed, been largely made 
up of denunciations of the very class 


on whose skill, judgment, 


. 


seat 


re 
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and integrity the prosperity of the community depends, and to 
tl United 
» ravings should result in a permanent condi 


whose boldness” the material 


h been due. If the 


progress of tne States 


tion of popular feeling ealeulated to make capital timid, and sub- 
tute hoarding or foreign leans for investment at home. it 
ld not only check the growth of the countrv but change 


rently for the worse the character of American society. 


( hatreds and jealousies, and get rid of the delusion that a 
> a l tik Tiel aimMon us Without ¢ plo i l \ Ith 


» useful production, ought to be the first object with every one 


who has any Influence with the masses. We wish there was some 
way of punishing those—wretches is the proper name for them 

who, during the past year, have been poisoning their minds with 
the dregs of European Communism as a means of attacking the 


national credit. 
THE WAR POWER OF ENGLAND. 


tie history of the 
shape in which it reaches us through the mails and the tele- 


war crisis in England, even in the incoherent 


} 


graph, is an execedingly interesting study in’ English politics. 
Nothing could well be worse than the blunders of the Ministry, ex- 
cept the blunders of the Opposition, and yet both have the same 
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he controlling one, for not goine to 


to hold her ol 
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urce, and that source is the desire of the country 


influence in Continental polities 
methods of cre 
ereat reason, and in facet 

1 Russia is the want of an army, and this same reason las, 
ince Iade, caused a steady decline in the weight of Great Britain 
successful 


that is, it brought Russia to her knees and postponed the over- 


in European politics. The Crimean war was measurably 
throw of the Turks for twenty years—but it also dissipated com- 
pletely the prestige of Waterloo, and revealed the inability of wooden 
fleets to hold their 
with modern artillery. Not only did it bring to light the defects of 
England’s military organization, but it proved that she could not 
readily, 
the first was. 


own any longer aguinst shore batteries armed 


with the volunteer system, raise a second army, small as 
The recruits which were sent out to fill the ranks in 
1°c54-5 were notoriously so young and | 

thought with either pride or comfort of the foree which would have 
attempted to carry on the war if the peace negotiations had not 
been successful. 


“weedy” that nobor 


Luckily, Russia had been exhausted in an attempt 
to defend without railroads a point on a remote frontier, so that the 
Allies were able to go home with the air of victors, and having sub- 
stantially accomplished their object ; but the result was none the 
less injurious to English influence. France bore away most of the 
honors of the fray, and in England the first feeling of pride at 
English valor, as displayed in the war, was succeeded by a hu- 
niliating sense of having been “sold ’ by the French Emperor. 
The full extent of England's incapacity to maintain her place in 
Continental councils was not, however, made plain until 1866, when 
the success of the Prussian military system astonished the world 
and caused what may be called the impressment of all able-bodied 
men on the Continent for military service. ious! 
of this in English military circles caused that outbreak of hostility 
to Prussia which was nearly as striking during the Fran 1 
war as the present hostility to Russia, and led to the sort of mild 
panic which followed the publication of the ‘ Battle of Dorking.’ 
In fact, the alternative was then plainly presented and fully 
nized that she must either confine herself to a role like that of Hol- 
Jand—the role of a peaceful trader—able, it is true, to defend vigor- 


} 


ously all she has got, but not anxious for anything more, or else raise 


The semi-conscis 


USness 


recog- 


a standing army adequate to her pretensions by the conscription; a 


measure which, even if submitted to by the people, would involve 


very radical social and political changes, and might, indeed. chang 
greatly the distribution of power. It is the w lingness either to 
abate these pretensions or raise the army wl i 

ating situations as that which preceded the 1 i ua 

lowed the refusal of Russia to abide by the restrictions of the Treaty 
of Paris on her naval force in the Black Sea, and that through 
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increasing, and the peasantry were 
hearted, and untroubled by the politic 
Which they have since the Catholie Er 


selves. The army which exists is highly equ 


ed, but even the showy account given of it by Sir G: tr W 
inthe last number of the Nineteenth Century ouly yy fo) 
ready for active foreign serviee: and of h LUOOMM st. 
are volunteers—that is, armed shopkeey« 
who occasionally parade. The proposal to di 
for a European contest of serious proport 
hardly be entertained in England, ; which 
sidered as worthy of attention in India, t 
less furnish a fine reeruiting ground tor 
Russia two or three years hence Bat 
have still to be raised do not count, ; 
do armies which are t ready t | a 
their wagons packed in time of profound 4 N 
for one of our great wars of to Vwi ( Z 
30.000 to be killed and w 
ment; or, in other word | 
is threatening Russia. 

The great danger of this state of t] l 
creased sobriety of the ministers within t] 
to indicate that they appreciate it 
by the continued and growing disregard of her t ( 
nent may some fine day plunge her into 
of intense popular excitement, in whicl 
dous loss and huiniliation before she recovers a 
has in the present case been a narrow escape 1 | 
rumor that the Russians had occupied Con t 
for a Whole day into a state of frenzy, disorg the O 
the House of Commons, and caused the prompt 
to the Sea of Marmora. It is now, however, 
hands that had it not been for Russian 
result might have been in the highest degree d 
the Russians been bent on fighting, and eont \ 
Gallipoli, and occupied the Turkish fort 
caught in a trap. 

What is worse than all is that thr }™ lit 
lost, and which might be ealled well lost, t 1 t ! of 
the country to encounter the perils and burdens of a | standil 
army, is not replaced by moral influence. Friendship with foreign 
states and races is either not cultivated by the G nent and the 
press or not cultivated opportunely—that is, not until it has through 
some turn in the wheel of fortune bec valueless. Nearly every 
state or race in the world which has ever bet 1 difficulties of ia 
kind during the last fiftv vears has had reas » accuse England 
either of treachery or hostility. Her cordial sympathy appears to 1 
reserved for the victors in bloody struggl In the present 
broglio the shocking massacres in Bulgaria were when the ne 


reached England made a joke of by the Prime Minister, and tl 


Ambassador at Constantinople made the atrocious statement in 
published despateh that the Turkish habit of massacring 20,000 
30.000 persons ata lll \ f no con l f the 
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engaged in the crusade ag t the Turk Russians, Rumanians 
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| t nel t all the ol { to the bill, but the 
, dk dt ones most likely t ff ve with the 
t i t 1 OL 1 \ i | l Yet very 
‘ i i : ‘ J 
h 1 } | i rf | 
( ! ? : | 
! ; 
l vers 
i I r ul I v i rs 
( ire nu rous ! ~ hing melan- 
te U th toa person of a pl | tur comic side—in 
7 ol thie m with which th y are repeated \ by many who 
i m™ Me nvass of last vear, were vocifer in tl iarantees that 
( f ( ne more than another for which Rutherford B. [laves 
‘ was distinguished, it was the clearness of his mind on all great topics, and 
to ln ( i t | ay vw W h he laid out his course with regard to anything 
omet ore I n | Phere are many reasons for believing, however, that this 
f the Ri ‘ (4 1 is nou apparent than real ; that is, tha he sometimes 
»woul vali ee<leen not ve made up his mind long after he has done so, in the be- 
dl perceive t long with im- f "\ s one can make out, that in the interval by some course of 
ones uecetanin Lé jolement he will be able to win over or pacify the opponents 
‘ die ’ hat has resolved on. The result is apt to be, howe that when 
iw Pow . | nal 1 ination is announced, they are able to quote a great many 
the nie wl sem thir has said to them ofan obscure or ambiguous character to support 
Czar mm or to Tet hit cha f having imposed upon them, or, to use their own favorite 
ai nap tor | } of having “lied tothem.” The effect of this—whatever construc 
{ it on it—in diminishing his mor: uthority one docs 1 
PRESIDE. WAYES ! ltoy out. Timight cite many illustrations of but "ills x 
ve the is no doubt that the removal of Stmm« \ esolved on 
Was March 2, 1878 finally at Jcast a month ago, and yet he was allowed to leave his post 
| veto had ong been felt te ‘ me |} to ** work” for reappointment for two or three weeks, and 
inh tha 1 t ive | lead the w le country to suppose that he was fighting a doubtful battle in 
y Wi e action old n, with **headquart rs "and “lieutenants ” and ** backers,” 
pat f r of iV ind to be * ukening” or “gaining strength” from day to day, to the 
r Oj }} ! creat nd disconragement, of course, not only of civil-service re- 
bpp Ciby | formers it of the civil service itself, 
ita re t] riends I have endeavored, and I think with success, to get to the bottom of 
t ! t V l serv the great mystery of the present Administration, and that is, the cause of 
leven | ts bid ve what civil-service reformers consider the total, or all but total. disregard 
perity, wl ( ws f of the princi f civil-service reform by the President in his appoint- 
the fr é re and) more ments, and his failure, though the first year of his administration is 
e greally 1 ised for two ye: e, to produce any systematic plan of reform. The explanation, like 
f the Resumy n Act in 1875 that of tl unbus egg-problem, is so simple that | am afraid the dis- 
to its effects. There i n ab covery W not bring me the¢redit I really deserve. It is that by civil- 
| emotional finance, and if it wer ervice reform he meant simply the exclusion of Congressmen from all 
1 pass their bills they would n the patronage, and not the imposition of any restrictions what- 
The best form (for him) in which 
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rress they us ally succeed in 


|. 
mpromising with them and taking 
| \ oO! lt them that will ren- 
| a, eact pa too. uchaf aid 
ubn ny further delay, 
ed throug ( Ss i ret it out of 
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tte pre blems of trade and taxati nm. 


tern supporters of the 
r its real nature, but 
wmusing if thev accused the present 


& CONSpIracy with ** the gold bugs,’ 


f the contempt of the majority f 


rl 


age ! uired if not the reference of 


fy e | y | y ‘ 
as] ee or | } 


I] P) ident not only has no party, 


fils 


lv. The message was a good one, 


best friends are mere apologists 


ever on himself, the appointing power. 
I have heard the case stated is that he looks on this exclusion, not as the 
whole of civil-service reform, but as the first or principal step in it ; but 
I incline to think that he really has honestly, from the beginning, believed 


he civil-service reform he was required to carry out, 


that that was all t 
and that it would furnish work enough for his term. Of course it is sur- 


prising that, even from this point of view, he should not have perceived 
t} ler to make the exclusion of Congressmen permanent 
for it, of making his exelusive use of the 


He evidently has not 


e necessity, in or 
nd win popular support 
respectable and thoroughly defensible. 


patrona 

don . however, and his failure to do so must be accepted as a sign of 
mental limitations for which his supporters were not prepared. But this, 
ike other shortcomings, I cannot help ascribing, in part at least, as you 


than once done in your columns, to the defective if not 
character of the Presidential canvass, in which nothing was 
lighten him or the people on what were really to be the great 


dishonest 


done to e1 
f his term of office. 


ns of 


regards the condition and prospects of reform at 
Mr. Hayes has « ffected a real work of purification 
machine,” he has made it 


qu Sli¢ 
As 


are easily described. 


Washington, they 


if he has not ‘‘disestablished the 


= flat ) i i 
decent The oil is of better quality, and has no offensive odor. 
Phe frequenters of the White House are reputable and respectable, and 
there is no ‘* mind-poisoning ” going on in it. No notorious cheat, or 
kt or jobber expects to get any shelter or support there against 
rsuit from the outside. The President, too, is ready to discuss 
listen to vigorous remonstrance, and he 


nd be persuaded, and even [i 
is in sufficiently close relation with the intellectual currents of his 
time to be open to new ideas, and be capable of revising his own posi- 
tion. Iam led to believe that he sees some of his mistakes, and that in- 
































deed a good deal ight has made its way into his brain sit ( 
I dou rr dnstan whethe if it we to do over agai n \ 
il n would hh received high off ind ow 
Wells and Anderson \ ld not have been rey 
LD len one has said t ne hass 
( sav on this sid here are « lvt ree depa ‘ - \W g 
in V 1 reform is a practical and pressing question he Tr t 
Post-Office, and t Interior In the Treasury the matter has until now 
received no attention whatever. Secretary Sherman is neither 0} l to 
it norin favor ofit ; he simply cares nothing about it. It is to hi 1CS- 
tion of *‘ lunar polities.” The Postmaster-General, I understand, approves 
of it, and would tike to see it triumph, which does not prevent Mr. ‘Tynes 
his Assistant, a ** henchman” of the late Senator Morton, from I t 
ing department on the old plan and expressing openly his contempt for 
the proposed change. In the Interior the reform ¢s strictly ried out 
amidst greater obstacles than would be encountered anywhere els \p 
pointin nts are made through competitive sclection p! i ili 
made for merit ; investigations are conducted with the view of find 
things out, and Congressmen have ¢ ased to interf nd Ine n n 
begin to find their life a sad one and their reward small. But then t 
is done under great difliculties—in the teeth of the fierce | ility 
Congressmen, and of assaults of all kinds on the Secretary, set foot by 
persons whom his “ theorizing” is in one way or another likely t 
the variety and malignity of which would be very amusing if I had spa 
to illustrate them. One favorite device, the announcement of his ay 
proaching resignation, which was doubtless intended to « eaurter | 
alarm the new agents, has not been resorted to for many weeks, and | 
probably been given up. Now, the curious thing tn all this is that the in- 
difference of the Treasury, the open recalcitrancy of the Post- nd 
the zeal of the Interior, all receive the same tolerance and support fr 
President. ile stands by Schurz, and also by Sherman and Tyner, w 
Romarfirmness and Christian equanimity, and while making son p- 
pointments on the new plan makes plenty also on the old and is all 
the whil s happy, from what I hear, as Parson K k of Berlin 
who maintains that the earth is flat as a pancake, and s thi 
astron ers. The explanations of this philosophy whi om 
Washineton e, of course, various and contradictory, Ma of | 
friends and supporters set it down in a shamefaccd way to s 1} 
stupidity ; his enemies, on the other hand, ascribe it to inherent wick es 
darkened by the consciousness of fraud. The truth pr y.as I have 
before hinted, simply that his mental range and grasp and str h of 
will were greatly overrated during the canvass, and that w ] < 
not doing as well as his warmest supporters tried to believe he would « 
he is doing as well as they had the smallest reason to expect I hears 
rumors of (under the circumstances) an unpleasant kind, that he already 
begins ‘* never to look at the papers” and ‘ not to mind what th papers 
say,” which, if true, is, and in a government like ours must be, the f 
runner either of fresh mistakes or of unhappy persistence in « — 
a proposition which is true even if ‘the papers ” are all that thos 
most despise them say they are. Does it not seem as if Was): 1 Was 
the seat of a sort of mental and moral malaria, which neither Chris- 
tians nor philosophers can resist, and which reduces some of the best met 
to light-hearted forgetfulness of their most solemn vows and best in 
tentions almost as soon as they arrive ? Judging from what hears 
and sees of the destruction of political character which goes on in it, 01 
is almost surprised that Congressional legislation is as good as it is 
VIAN’S MONTESQUIEVU. 
Paris, February ¢ 
| ieselacataanaggr is perhaps the most serious figure of French 
‘ literature of the nineteenth ec ntury. Though he did imes 
** sacrifice to the Graces,” to use the language of the time lw { 
vapid * Temple de Gnide,’ he stands before history as the roof ft 
‘Esprit des lois,’ one of those books which defy tim | wi 
always be read by the political philosopher. A r lay i. L 
Vian, has attempted to write the life of Mi l } 
minute exactness—not in the vague and a g tvl h has 
long been the fashion, but with the precis to which S te-B ‘ 
accustomed the later generation. M. Laboulave. who w F 
preface to the work of M. Vian, notices with ress mong tl} 
famous men of the eighteenth century Montesquieu is ips the least 
known. The L£loges of D’Alembert, Maupertuis, and oti rs are t 
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} { Uceess 1 heaux-cspyr of Pari id 
* Let 1 uni had been tl rise and that the * Considé- 
{ f of Montes 1 
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hera i very stral her e is rae { ‘ I 
" he handsor ler beautiful com ion has the best 
rity of her features Iler waist is co her arms are 
Strength tal the place of lightness,’ Mont uleu Was 
| ciety, but he said : I prefer the houses where | can get along 
v every-day espr?t.” Tle knew Madame du Detfand, Madam 
1, Madame de Rochefort, but he was not one of their in/éme 
Mont leu did not write with his own hand in the latter part of his 
| es had becor weak Ile dictated th Is} d ois” to 
il we rk Wiis ¢ vera pe lin the of the Cha- 
Brede, an immen room which can still be ! Is on the 
the il ind is a n en evi ( } { l ind 
| 1 On the ire device ne 
, try } 
llade D esl eur ct | i 
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Kt ( tk 
hooks a till in the wooden bookeases, and many of them hay ld 
t ul between their leaves. The catalogue of this library has been 
d by M. Gustave Brunet ; it is chiefly composed of classics, and 
prises the most important works of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
Montesquieu had given the printing of the ‘Lettres Persanes’ and of 
‘Considérations’ to Holland. He chose Switzerland for his ‘ Esprit 
lois e book appeared in Geneva, in two volumes in 4to. It had 
ts epigraph ‘ Prolem sine matre creatam,” and, in fact, it can 


any work published before it. Montesquieu 


ophy of government. I will 


pirit, th 


it. Every man of culture knows Montesquieu’s 


forms of government, his classification of the 
1 and govern humanity. The French censor- 


ation of Montesquieu without some changes. 


of the cartons which embody the exactions of 


opinion, It is almost painful to read 


men have 


few 


with the special mission 


held office 


words and epithets. It was thought seri- 


a barrier to the revolutionary spirit which 


The revolutionists of ‘03 did not derive 


ince 
mntesquieu The president of Bordeaux was 
1; he was more like an English Tory ; he had 
ing *‘abuses” himself, though he understood 
nd had a progressive mind. His great book, 
's made in the cartons, was finally forbidden 
much read 1 more than if the censors had 

e much after his great effort ; he had 

lied in Paris, the 10th Februar a5 

His body had disappeared in 1793, and was 
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I ! On Tus Nati 

_ \ 1 er of the letter of M x } Godwin 1 tl Nation 
f bel v 21, in reference to the * Cveloy of Biography,’ might (if 
ited with the history of t vork) easily obtam ihe impression, 
\ ire confident M Godwin ¢ id not hay ntended to convey, 

that the hers were how ** revamping,” with inconsiderable additions 
k which had Leen practically superannuated and had been out of 
fo. e years, and that this 1 was made without proper autho- 

, 

So f this from being the case, that uncer the imprint of G. P. 
Putnam, Hurd & Houghton, and ourselves, the book has been kept in con- 
tinuous sale from the date of its first publication to the present time, and 
it has never been published or known under any other name than ‘ God- 
win’s Cyclopedia.’ 

In adding the two s ppl mer of 18€5 and 1S77, care was taken Loth 
on the title-pages and in the prefaces to make it Clear that the original 
editor had no responsibility for the additional material, and we do not 
understand that, until this letter of last month, Mr. Godwin had ever 
Claimed the 1 or expressed the wish to have the title of the work 
iltered. 

The two supplements appear to have been well executed, and to have 


, its they have received the 
al led the boc k to hold its 


brought no discredit upon the 


orable notices of the best critics, and have en 


1 competition of other works of the class. Some corree- 
firs of the 


s, with kind courtesy, to advise us in fo succes 


cainst tl 


have been made in the { portion book, but, as your literary 


taken p ive 


editor ha 


numbers of your paper, some further errors still remain, which are nov 
receiving our attention. 

We have yet to find a work of reference in which the searching pro- 
cess of criticism could not bring to light a list of errors, and we would 
merely claim for the ‘Cyclopedia of Biography,’ in justice as well to 


dwin as to its later editors, that, as well for accuracy as for gene- 


r. Ge 


ral serviceability, it will compare favorably with both English and Aimeri- 


its class ; and we are content to leave to the public the de- 
cision as to its permanent value.—Yours truly, 


G. F- 


Putnam’s Sons, 


REPUDIATION MADE EASY. 


To tue Eprror or THe NATION : 


last wncent relative 


Sir: In your issue I notice a letter from a corres] 
to municipal indebtedness in Missouri, and as I have recently received a 
cireular from a regularly appointed official swindler upon the same busi- 
ness, I beg to enclose it herewith, and ask that you will make such use of 
I have already shown it 


it 


is about as barefaced an invitation from the State to the cities and towns 


it as will best serve the interests of honest men. 
to parties who have heretofore invested largely in Western securities. 


to cheat their creditors as one would eare to see even in these times. 
Respectfully yours, F. E. SEAVER. 

Boston, March 2, 1878. 

[We subjoin the circular referred to by our correspondent, and a 


portion of the statute printed on the same sheet. —Ep. NATIoNn.] 


GENERAL County, City, AND MUNICIPAL 
OF THE STATE OF Muissovurt, 
JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., February 26, 1878, \ 


OFFICE OF AGENT ) 


The undersigned gives notice of his appointment as General County, 
City, and Municipal Agent of the State of Missouri. 

The object of the law creating this office is to bring about an acquain- 
tance and, if possible, a mutual understanding between defaulting or 
insolvent municipalities and their creditors, which will result in an ad- 
justment of existing municipal debts upon a fair and honorable basis, 
and upon a plan which offers more security and better guarantees to the 
bondholder and a lighter burden to the debtor, and thus advantageous 
\itention is called to our new Constitution and recent legisla- 
issue of munici! is restricted almost to pro- 

| compromise or renewal! registered bonds are authori 

el and interest of which is collected by the State. 
aud suthentic information in regard to any county, city, or 
ity within this State will be fur- 


to both. 
{ mi. bv whi 


1 the iL bonds 
hitptior ; orized, the 
Mull 

ren 
t 


township beud issued by any municipal 
Lay plic ition. 


nished up 














Mar. 7, 1878] Ghe Nation. 








It is the desir f this department to put i in person ui al t 
‘ ion with every M iri bond 
Js CRA 
( } ¢ fy, ¢ and M 1A / } 
EXTRACT IAPTER 22, ARTICLE ES OF } [ 
I 1. That with a view to l neg to | } ! 
} n Hepat Sin this Sta Whether ¢ ty, ¢ Vv. 1 s 
’ ther municipality. v ho mav be dis) L to eit ee prom 
composi 1 of their bonded debts, principal and interest d or to | 
come due, and the creditors or holders of bonds issued by or in bel 
ich miunicip lity, there shall be appointed by the gv vernor a Gener 
County, City, and Municipal Agent, who shall hold his « for ty 
vears, and who shall be authorized to receive proposals from t] itho- 
rized agents of the municipalities, in regard to the terms upon whicl 
id muni lities wil! settle, and to ascertain from the hold of said 
bonds, so far as they are known, upon what terms they are w neg to 
accept new bonds, upon what rate of interest, and wh 1 times of puly- 


ment, subject to the conditions hereinafter specified. 

Section 4, The General County, City, and Municipal Agent shall, as 
his compensation, be entitled to a percentage on the amount of debts 
thus compromised, as shall be previously agreed upon, not to exceed one- 
tenth of one per cent., to be paid by the county, city, or other municipa- 
lity in whose favor such composition is effected. 








* SECTION 9. It shall be the duty of the Gen ral Coun r OCH mad 
Municipal Agent appointed under this act to ascertain, as far | i 
cable, the hoiders of the bonds referred to in this act: by corres] lence 
and by publication in one or more newspapers. 

AN OBJECTION TO BI-METALLISM. 
To tur Epiror or Tur Nation: 

Sir: There is one objection to the theory of bi-metallism which de- 
serves more attention than it has attracted, and which is, I believe, entirely 
ignored by Cernuschi, This objection is that the functions of gold and 
silver as mediums of exchange are not only not identical, but the ten- 
dency of civilization is to differentiate them more and n 

Gold, as a medium of exchange, is most useful in large payments: sil- 


- 


in small payments. Somewhere below ten dollars there is a neutral 





ground where cither metal may be used with equal convenience ; but, ex- 
cept on this neutral ground, convenience dictates that the uses of the two 
metals be kept distinct. Whatever may be the limits of this neutral 
ground, it is only necessary to note that, outside of it, the separation of 


the functions of gold and silver coins is as natural as is the demand for 
the precious metals for money. 

Di-metallism claims that it can fix by law the ratio at which gold and 
silver coin shall circulate tovether ; but bi-metallism must do something 
more than this—it must make it possible for gold and silver coins to | 


used interchangeably in performance of the same function as a medium 


of exchange ; or, to put the case as it would probably happen in th 
United States, bi-metallism must make silver take the place of gold to 
some extent, and perhaps to a great extent, in transactions above ten dol- 
lars. Lor if by any suppesable cause the volume of silver, under a_ bi- 
metallic system, should be permanently and greatly increased—say 
trebled—one of two things must take place : either the purchasing power 
of silver must be permanently and greatly lowered (in the supposed 
perhaps two-thirds) and destroy the legal ratio, or else silver must be used 
in common with gold in large payments. 

According to my thinking, money is simply a ma 
and distributing wealth. In the building of the money-machine, as in the 





building of any machine, experience teaches mankind what metals ar 
best suited for its purpose, and also what function each metal can best 
serve. We see in India a money-machine made principally of silver, and 
in certain parts of Africa the money-machine is made of gold-dust : but 
the inconveniences of the Indian and African machines are so apparent 
that civilization has long since rejected them. Nor do I believe that 
civilization will rest content with any money-machine wherein the con- 
venience of those who use it is ignored. The greater convenience to 
buyer and seller of twenty dollars in gold to twenty dollars in silver, in 
a twenty-dollar payment, needs no illustration. 

This question of separate functions, then, is on/y a question of 
venience. But what is convenience ? What principally gives the utility 
to gold and silver, and thus confers upon them their purchasing power ? 
Only the fact that they are more conventen? than any other commodities 
for money. 

Bi-metallism may, in spite of all objections, su 
metals together at a fixed ratio, on the same p 
Prof. Walker’s happy simile) that two horses, not perfectly mated, may 
be driven together. No sensible man, however, would dream of harness- 
ing Dexter and a dray-horse to an omnibus, not only because of th 
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or respect for old monuments all this w i 
than ever pained and astonished SCO V 
Duomo of Florence. Some w sago lo Y 
was going up against one of the walls of 1 
posed it was for the purpose of effect l 
could see nothing out of ord lh : 
being used for the purpos carrvin 
ind foolish processes of so-called 
off, with strong acids, all the old w 
of picking out and replacing with 1 
of mosaic: and of fooling « f 4 

Upon mounting this seaffold Tw . 
atructive character of the work, s rast {res 
sculpture is concerned, but the extren lessness ? . 
work, with which it is done. 1 found the di sof \ \ 
shafts entirely unprotected, and freshly brok s, | 
which the workmen had let fall upon them f | 
rable crockets—originally most w il for s n 
ing surface, and spring of curvatu were ru sly hacked ov 
spoiled. Ihave ascertained that the int n is to \ 
the cathedral in this manner, in order t old s} 
and match the new fagade now in prog 

It may be useless to dwell upon the d ss of S 
but it should not be supposed that Europea W 

nit them, really protect their monuments. 1 ‘ CASE 
that the commission who have the matte ( lin thei 
views about it, and that a minority have | . tly few per- 
sons in Italy care anything for the beauty l ‘s down 
and rebuilding, scraping and scouring, = pon as indi ons of 
renewed thrift and respectability. 

The destruction which has thus been carried on in Europe during the 
past few years, is incaleulable, and if it is not soon stopped there will be 


thedrals, and Sir Gilbert Seott ar 


it 
Sai 


ha 
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tle left. Already M. Viollet-le-Duc, one of the best so-called restorers, 


s extensively defaced, if no 


thedrals of England.—Truly 


I lon,’ by A. J. C. Har 
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K.P. Du n & ( Miln bust of Charles Sumn pre- 
i by the Stat M ts to Mr. G Willia Curtis in - 
kn i went f | ( it nit delive 1 le re the St ( 
aut ti I mm ext 1 at the Metropolitan Museum in Fou 
te ~ \ vi ! of information and illustration is 
\ ! ! | i ok called * Harvard and its Surround- 
ne ( (‘hy Was Phe principal buridings pertain, 
ing hown in excellent heliotypes, while other ob- 
j of { tively rendered in etchings interspersed 
thi f | duate perhaps the most iking sign of 
th vih of t ‘ Is the number of costly dormit« s lately 
erected tside tl rounds by private capital—We learn from th 
Chicago 1 hat it is ‘four advertising man” wil wis led to 
bn \ that the infamous tea-firm of C. A. Long & Co. was respon ibl 

and had a respectable backing.” 

The well-known and somewhat voluminous author Ebend. : his 
friend Ander Sehiffahrt, the prot’gé of Mr. Henri [ari ; Thesaurus 


whose works in 2 vols. folio have been recorded in several English book 
sellers’ catalogues ; and Mill, not the author of the * System of Logie, 
but " Nh book ny the Floss * ladies sometimes ask for at public 
Lilo thikit Ly, psecuaonvmou ithors) have now a com- 
| iF ( Sacra for January notices a book by a Her 
Domkapit. Secular bibliographers would have supposed the author to be 
th { i D & pil lar, or Cathedral Canon Petz but on theological 
masatte \ndover i authority. The interpretation put upon this title- 
page by the Bibliotheca Sacra reealls the eata ogue of a certain New 


which might be 
edited to Por de KR. 
Wittwe 


remarka 


seen, some years ago, a Portuguese work 


ranquelo, the German memoir of Bunsen to S. 


r libraries interpreted as ** his widow”), and a still more 
le entry of the *Mecum Vade for malt worms,’ as ‘For malt 


by Mecum Vad 


hn oti 


worms 
The Fortnight/y Review for January contains an address on ** Teeh- 
nical Kduecatioi delivered by Professor Huxley last December before the 
\V king Men’s Club and Institute Union. Professor Tluxlev’s advic 
has spectal reference, of course, to English conditions, but much of it has 


a universal application, and his ob/ter 
and suggest In brief, he 
bred to a handicraft should 


dicta are, as usual, emins ntly happy 
holds that be 


have English elementary education, 


ive. a boy whose prospect is to 


| 
wn 


) ie i 


and such a real knowledge of the rudiments of physical science, particu- 
time the age of 
he should be *‘able to read 


in Latin, French, or German,” and to draw with fair 


larly physics and chemistry, as can be 


thirt 


a scientific treatise 


learned by the 
n or fourteen is reached. In addition, 
accuracy. The technical training should be begun not in the school but 
workshop. ‘* The education which precedes that of the worksh p 


uuld be entirely devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation 


of il faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence : and ¢ spe- 
( y to the imbuing of the mind with a broad and clear view of the 
law { it natural world with the components of which the handicrafts- 
i t\ deal.” It should avoid being ‘‘earried so far as to en- 
cou * or the ** mischievous delusion that brainwork is, 
in i | t from its quality, a nobler or more respectable thing 
than Prof Ifuxley finds the elementary schools already 
es | | { sufficient for this preliminary instruction, whic h 
leay ys ft nter into working life and contribute to their own 
support a hey do now. For supplementary training in science 
and a prov exists, and has for eighteen years existed, ‘‘ in the 
classes of the S eand Art Department, which are for the most part 
held in the evening There is still one desideratum, to meet the cases of 


Nation. 
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eeptional talent or rare genius, As the sum and crown of what is to 
done for technical education, I] look to the provision of a machinery 

{ mnowing out the capuciti and giving pe.” This might 
y¥ fal to the lot of tin powel ul and wealthy vi vy companies of 

City of London, “the heirs and representatives of the trade guilds of 
Middle Age ni they are, in fact idering the matter. Profes- 


. - 
al ois 


\ great d said 


tern ditlic ulty 


If one political allusion. 


if British interests just now, it that no Ea 


but depend upon 


necds our intervention as a nation so seriously as the putting down both 


the Bashi-bazuks of ignorance and the Cossacks of sectarianisin at home.” 

—In the February number of the Ninefeenth Century there is a re- 
markable on Mrs. Macheth. 
of extracts from the play, copiously marked and annotated with particu- 
by 


» who 


Siddons as Lady It contains a series 


article 


tion, and attitude, Pro- 


lover of the 


urs of that ‘s intonation, emphasis, a 


actress 
fessor G. J. Bell, of Edinburgh, a contemporary stig 
1809 filled three 
particulars of the acting of John Kemble and of his sister as could 
put 
well fitted for the 


ibout volumes of an acting edition of plays with as 


THei ry 


well be on paper. Professor Bell was evidently a man of taste and 


1: } 


task. How well worth doing his work was it is need- 


less to sav. Professor Fleeming Jenkin, to whom we owe the publication 


of 


nt bars 
any vena 


these notes, draws attention to the real pain felt at the perishing of 


itiful thing, at the absolute loss of any great work of nature or 


art. Yet from its very essence an actor’s work must perish, such memo- 


hese of Professor Bell’s being unfortunately us rare as they are 


The 


Macbeth was perhaps Mrs, Siddons’s best part: and as 


rials as t 
Lady 


valuable, example chosen for publication is excellent. 


{ 


far as it is possible 


test of 
We have no space to quote from 


to ascertain by comparison of criticism Mrs. Siddons was the grea 
all 


these records, and can only remark further that the reading of them will 


Lad J Mach thes, before or since, 


tend to controvert the received opinion that Kemble was the mental 
Pro- 


fessor Bell seems hardly to do justice to the brother, who we have been 


superior of his sister and the more inventive intellect of the two. 


told devised ** business” for his sister’s benefit. 


—The annual report of the Hospital Visiting Committee recently made 
to the State Charities Aid Association shows the usual continued improve- 
un politics— 
They call 


reception of in- 


ment in the only department which is effectively divorced fi 


and the usual absence of it elsewhere. 





that of Trained Nursing 
particular attention to the condition of the cells for the 
sane and violent patients at Bellevue, describing them as ‘* ill-ventilated, 
reeking with foul air, gloomy, and damp.” In these cells, it seems, the 
drunken and insane, together with the paralyzed and incurable, are 
crowded for days. The doctors’ visits are not made daily, and cases some- 
ti 
made, and this although the city pays for the work. 
the cells reads like an account of those in a madhouse in the last century. 


nes accumulate for nearly a week before any medical examination is 
The description of 


They are ** so damp,” the committee say, ‘* that we have known of a case 
ce lls 


are conveniently placed directly under the female medical ward, so that 


of malarial typhoid being engendered there”; while the male 


‘*the shricks of the imprisoned maniacs are continually terrifying the 


sick women above.” The committee have something to say, too, about 


the responsibility for the management of institutions on Blackwell’s and 
the other islands, a matter which they justly remark isshrouded in ‘* much 
mystery.” When an abuse or neglect of duty is discovered—as, for ex- 
ample, the absence of articles necessary to cleanliness, ¢.g., soap, towels, 
combs, and brushes—the practice seems to be for the commissioners and 
everybody concerned to admit with the most engaging frankness that it is 
all wrong, and that somebody is to blame; but when an attempt is 
made to ascertain who the culprit is, we are plunged in Cimmerian dark- 
The fact is, that the system of administration now in vogue is 
devised If could find who 


to blame, there would be a speedy end to the system. 


ness, 


for that especial object. you out was 
In order to 
have responsibility, there should be one efficient commissioner, with 
a long tenure of office, and he should have absolute control over the 
appointment and removal of his subordinates. In fact, what is needed is 
exactly the system which has been recently introduced into the prisons of 
the State, and which has already been followed ly such satisfactory re- 
sults. The prisons and hospitals of the city are now “run” as a branch 
of Tammany Hall, and so long as this continues to be true, all we can 
hoy 
of the best illustrations of the way the machine works at present is given 


The entight- 


e for is the amelioration of necessary abuses by volunteer effort. One 


what the committee say about the ‘* ten-day women.” 


in 
ened and humane policy of the commissioners has been until lately, and 
we suppose still is in most of the hospitals, to use these creatures sent up 
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’ \ Na THE TURKS t book containing sketches of the personal 

‘ OX] nee of Missiol who resided f thirty-five years in 
ly in ¢ intinopl nd giving at the same time various 
nt ‘ nad il f which are entertaining, with remarks and 
it Which, in many cases, are not borne out by the context. Dr. 
Itumlin is a remarkable man, and combines with a high intellectual 
faculty an executive ability and a power of practical work which ar@very 
rare among missionaries, and even among ordinary men. He has made a 


, and we think, too. has done more good, than any mis- 


ry, or in fact than any American who has ever been in Turkey; but 

we are inclined to believe that his judgments are sometimes hasty, and 
that living in a certain groove—chiefly in the capital—he has not, even 
in the thirty-iive years of his residence in Turkey, had a sufticiently large 
experien to enable him to prove certain theces which he puts forward. 
part y Dr. Hamlin is untrustworthy as a guide. 


Russia, he fears and dislikes that « 


N untry. 
eems chiefly directed to one point, viz., tha 


t if Russian influence 
should be 
able as before to turn Armenian and Greek Christians into Protestants, 
for of the conversion of the Turks there is as yet very little thought, and 

the 
feeling has influenced, without doubt insensibly, many of 


come predominant in Turkey the missionaries would not be so 


the American missionaries in Turkey do not occupy themselves with 
Jews, This 
the statements and deductions in the book before us, and it is to be feared 


that 
like of Russia and his suspicion of 


Dr. Hamlin has rather injured than improved his cause by his dis- 


Russian plots and intrigues when they 


were not, 


In reading a book like this, which, while not exclu ively devoted to 


instances of missionary work, has yet so much to say of missionaries and 


Americans in Turkey, one is naturally led to enquire what in reality have 
These are 


the Americans done and what are they now doing there ? 


broad questions which can 


seareely be answered within the limits of a 
brief review, but to which at present it is dificult to find any satisfactory 


answer. Certainly none can be gained from the columns of the mission- 


ry and religious journals, where simple facts are confused with what— 
for want of a better and more polite term—must be called missionary 

ing. In advance, it is a pleasure to say that the missionaries have 
done great good in Turkey ; but it has been more by their secular work, 
of which Dr. Hamlin has given such an interesting account, than by 
thei cious work, 
building Protestant 


1 by distril 


They have done good, not by making converts and 
churches, by ordaining native Protestant teachers 
broade: 


uting ist amongst the people tracts against the 


rit and beliefs of the Eastern Christians, but by their schools, by their 
readiness to assist in any works of charity and humanity, and by the out- 
d fluences which have accompanied them. The Protestant com- 
! \ they have founded are composed, as a general rule, of 
mon of tion or repute among their fellow-countrymen, and who 
have ft ently been more of a burden than a profit to the mission, and 
\ ! 1 the towns and villages in which 
| ! rf { ] nm distribu 1 1 n th 
\ n | lef M s, t Methodist missions, and t Presby- 


Nation. 
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{ n wi ! the Methodists devoting themselves chiefly to Bulgaria 
he neighbor dof the Balkans, the Presbyterians to Syria and 


Palestine, and the American Board taking the rest. Roughly speaking, 
9 -onaprios. the lves mav be « led into two Classes—ihose whose 
s in to do a 1, and th Wt «} { 1 is 10 proselytize and 
1) staal The riter is wi personal experience to say 
al hin ! ult r Workil i i res of e Presty 
terian B din Svria, | is Tar as tie! coneerned, it seems to 
! iat the Methodist ionaries 1 W g uly aim at doing 
rood first of all, and who ve consequel! done the 1 ig nel 
have 2 C) 1 the the H iil { nflu 1); I! malin H l I 
Met he | 7 long 1 the f t ¢ ‘ th nw thilin with consid i 
longings te irds the s id el ili of the labors of ti 
Methodist missionaries in Bulgaria have tinly been very great. They 


} le} 


ght notions of cleanliness, health, economy, and , and devoted 


ing of schools, and it is 


themselves especially to education and 


not too much to say that the rennissance of t Bulgarian people was in 


' 
great part a consequence of their efforts. Lately, however, the Metho- 
cist has been considerably reduced, while the mis- 


Board i 
Unfortunately, these missions fell 


men who put proselytizing and Prot: 


mission in Bulgaria 


sions of the American have taken 


» larger development than 


in part into the 
i i@ first place and 


hitherto, hands of 


P a 1 
stantizing in ti 


doing good in the second. Their schools were intended primarily for 


Protestants, and they objected to what they considered secular eduea- 


tion. They distributed tracts aimed at some of the doctrines and rites 


of the National Bulgarian Church, while the Methodists had preferred to 
open the spiritual eyes of men to the knowledge of the superstitions and 
r pr 


1 1 


errors of their church, and had nev ssed them to leave this com- 


munion. The present school of missionarieg however, insists on a 
Bulgarian Church, and urges strongly the formation 
‘ 
of late 


years such a movement would be very unpopular in Bulgaria, because all 


n from the 
| 


of separate Protestant communities, 


Scprll iti 
{t can be readily scen that 


Protestants were immediately thought to be unpatriotic. As possessing 
a separate organization, they refused to pay the voluntary taxes which 
other Bulgari 


held themselves aloof from the 





ians contributed to the support of the national schools, and 
ation as such, This naturally brought 
the missionaries into disfavor with the leading Bulgarians, and as natur- 
Turkish 
country, Who were glad in every way to foster discord and division among 
the Christian rayahs. part 
of the Turks to the American missionaries not hitherto shown, and as a 
resultant, a certain sympathy on the part of the missionaries for the 
Turks. 


have been, they have entirely redeemed them since the beginning of the 


} 


ally caused them to rely for support upon the rulers of the 


It brought about a certain tolerance on the 


Whatever we may consider the faults of these missionaries to 
present war in Turkey by their great devotion to works of charity and 
benevolence. To these they have given themselyes up heart and soul, 
and what they consider to be their real missionary work has for the past 
year been entirely at a stand-still 

Dr. Hamlin has given an interesting account of the beginning and the 
growth of Robert College, the best educational institution in Constanti- 
nople, one with which Dr. Iiamlin has been from the beginning intimate- 
ly associated, and one which, although started by missionaries, is now en- 
tirely distinct from them. 
object of distrust among the missionaries of Constantinople, and in some 
of them this feeling has not yet died out. They opposed it on the ground 
that it furnishes a secular and nota strictly Protestant education, and 
that students go there simply for the purpose of getting knowledge which 
may be useful to them in business, and not for the purpose of becoming 


Indeed, Robert College was for a long time an 


teachers and preachers of the Gospel. The results, however, of the work- 
ing of this institution have been so striking, and its influence has been 
so great—and will be still greater—on the development of. liberal ideas 
in Turkey that even the greatest sticklers for Protestant doctrines are be- 
ginning to be reconciled to its existence. While Robert College gives in 
one sense a secular education, it is by no means an un-Christian one 
Prayers are read daily, and the truths of Chrisuanity in which all sects agree 
are preached to the students twice every Sunday; but no attempt is made 
It is the great- 
est missionary institution, in the true sense of the word, which any country 


to instil into them the peculiar doctrines of any one sect. 


has ever erected in the Fast, and in moral and true ecivilizing influence 1s 
the Bible House and all the 


of Missionaries in Turkey put together, 


worth other establishments of the American 
Board Dr. Waimlin 


three schools of thought among the missionaries wiih regard to educa- 


peaks cf 


tion: those who believe that the missionaries should do nothing for edu- 


eation, but should simply preach the Gospel ; those who believe simply in 
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| ( t of al I fail tf first svs- 

3s 7] \ i I ! ‘ ul ion s } in 
{ \ it ‘ the \ ‘ si les ] ‘| lu V } 

fac ‘ \ ut i854, and its results ear i 
das happy. Robert leg tis has t lyant over th 
Anime ay ¢ bat | B ru ind ‘ rth I Vf } { art a { 
tab At Bev net f j is Ara at A it 
is Turkish. phere is ¢ wb al l i eeen ih) ho : nd 
t dents bein l t ted in no foreign lang waeze al thereby eut off 
from still further improvement, At Robert College the principle was 


laid down that all the studies must be pursued in Eng 


tion to this, each student must study his native lan 


By this means the best literature of the world is open to them, and thi 
moral and intellectual influence of England and Ameriesa—which, after 

is the most civilizing influence in the world—becomes more 11 e 

lespread in the E At Beyrut, on the other hand, there i excel- 
lent medical school, such as « not exist In burkey, andthe students who 

luate 1 we thoroughly prepared for their work ; but then their 
pregress 1 p> there Their teaching has been entirely in Arabie, 
nd unless they find 1° outside of their duties to learn | ih, Ger- 
or I ish, they are t off from making any further advance in 
ll pr I ( 

In saying this, it is not by any means intended to imply that all the 
sch in the vernacular language should be abolished. The missionaries 
} done very £ od work among the Bulgarians and, to a certain ex- 
tent, among the Armenians, by forming schools, which the native priests 
and school-teachers have imitated and endeavored to surpass. They have 
done much for the progress of native education. But schools where the 
vernacular languages are solely taught should bx merely elementary 


shools ; and the moment an attempt is made to introduce a medium on 


higher education, English should be the language of instruction. Chil- 
dren, espec lally in the East, learn languages s« a ily that the te her’s 


} 7 P| 
work is greatly facilitated. 


With reg: d to the success or th value of the chief « ] - 
lishment at Constantinople, managed by the missionari pro} —** T} 
Hlome School” for girls at Scutari—it is mere difficult to Xpre n 
opinion, Objections are made to it by various sensible people, on the 


ground that the education given there—for it aims to be a wurodel of 
rirls’ school of the highest class—is too good for the class of rirls who 
frequent it, who are mostly from the poorer ranks of society. The 
richer clisses of Greeks and Armenians who desire to ¢ la 
em to **the Home.” because 


that school is too Protestant and so entirely unde r missionary influenc 





] 


the best pe ssible education do not send tl 


It seems, too, a little absurd to the profane to find a missionary school 
teaching the piano, di iwing, French, linlian. and other ae my sh. 
ments, with a charge f tuition of £25, when the class of girls who at- 


tend it would be much better off if taught te cook, to sew. and to attend 
to the sick, in addition, of course, to a plain ordinary English education. 
Women in the East, owing to old and inveterate restrictik :<, do not vet 


eed as high an education as men. 


BARTLETT'S DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
- the third volume of the ‘New Voyages and Travels’ published by 
Sir Richard Phillips & Co., London, in the first quarter of the present 
century, the editor introduces Sansom’s Travels in Lower Canada (made 
in 1817) with a singular apology, to wit, that 


4 


‘** He has preferred to allow Mr. Sansom to speak for himself 
own words, conceiving that this would be more just towards him ; and 
that, as a specimen of Americanisms used by a man of good education, t 
work would thus be a greater curiosity to those English readers who ar 
not aware of the deterioration which the language is suffering in the 
United States. For analogous reasons, many opinions of the Republican 
author are retained, because they will add to the interest of the work, 
though they may sometimes offend by their coarseness and evident want 
of discrimination.” 





Sixty years have wrought no great change in the views of Englishmen 
of the literary class on this subject. They still look with curiosity on 
our trans-Atlantic neologisms, real or imaginary, and still shake their 
heads over the decay of the language in Greater Britain. The least a 
British reviewer of an American book can do is to point out the traces of 
its origin, as when the Atheneum remarked the other day of Southgate’s 

** Dictionary of Americanisms : 
a: peculiar to the United States, 


improved and enlarged. Becton : 





ation. 
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found for DY. a l Mit 
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m ! seldom ‘ s A | 
( e over with th OLonMIsts ut had 1 ve : 
while in the mother-country they were st bseu provinei 
lescent sometimes if not obsolete. There remained wer 


~~ 
= 


number of undoubted products 
with tl] 


and meanings now eurrent but certain to ec} 


1c manufacture of these, and so to furnish 3 itv. a kev to words 


well as to give the lexicographer a clew to thei oy \ 
as Dy la third, and now a fourth edi ,otrt! 1) nary 
quired. We welcome it with grateful acknowledgn s { 
devolion to a good idea which finds a par nivis it | ilw 
Oo hea olarly and diligent B t ea \) 
The third edition of tha \m ! Is 
we have b to rel on our civil rev 
COlVe how la re an addition has been made t M ’ s \ \ 
from this source alone Thus, we find 7 r 
military equivalent But . 5 | 
General Dutler COP, / t a was \ . N 
birth and Southern tendencies”; i an ly 
name of course in the first instan peculiar to t 
Merrimac, but well chosen, apparentiv, by Eri 
chief use of all iro: tds, lo K pw i V S 
kedaddle, of which the etvmoiogy 1 iba i : 
ete. We miss in this war eatalogzue the nt armv pliras ; 
in the sense of ‘to plunder.’ Juwhaiwh in 
assigned to the war period, but1 , ' 
was first heard during t Kansas s | L ; 
Cv ets down this w ts ly 
nte-war } ul belong { 
famous remark a w Us H 
Caleb Cushing's l Cwsa \\ Mes 5 
rrepressib ict Passing o7 ) of ie l 
( -ba for Vv i Mr. Bartle s | 





test; Au- ly shi | res] 
Mr. Bartlett ase sa necr int s 
Under this head we miss s 1 
in that Reconst *f s 1 dls \r ( ! nt 
incial experience has en Lj I ! 
Mr. Bartlett savs Mr. Chas Wri ‘ | 
of adding the term to our vocabulary I he 5 
wl paternity Mr. Chase would dout V t ti 2 
ind #7 p ‘ ! f? . 
E Pe haps im thes ¢ é f We mav \ \ New- 
] gland phrase used to such legree t] } | ig 
to nervous people,” p. 159) we should also mention G 
conomical neologism not overlooked by Mr. Bart 
The Addenda contains a list of words be recel 1] stub- 
lished. Among the latter we should enumerate 4i/ , corne- 
halls f-a -dried - Cf A-8 ChAT, 
Shaker, skin of his teeth, spoiling for a i, 8 pins among the 
former, lack seat (why was Andrew Johnson's ** back seat in reeconstrue- 
tion” not cited 7), bad egy, ? ese it, Colorado beetle, dry up, 
fl ni . Jone h t/ Lhe f niet (wel : Mr. Bout we ll’s hols iji- 


the-sky), I dlum, ink-slinger, jack-stone (of the metal variety), Oneida 


( 2 ( 8s ied by the Rev. Joseph Cook), put-up job, "yah 
rah rah (the Harvard cheer), sewing-maci . To go to Bungay is now 
first recorded, and is tO pass 4 u cks, correctly defined by Mr. 
Bartlett, though it proved a sad stumbling-block to Prof. Schele de Vere. 
A square vote, squar uw, on the square, ete., were unknown to the third 
ed 1, and so was non-New-England use of square for a block of 
houses. D . a vessel, and consequently the name of the constella- 
tion. is of course older than the D marv itself, and isin both s 3a 

ywhright A inism, but is now first noticed by Mr. Bartlett. In 


xplaining the phrase to falk Turvey he abandons his former definition 











nd illu if te ! nd inst ss in 
1 nite mii ! is d ed TI ! t ‘ f shoot 

' tis co : L is 

" ual nt Street Anot ni 1 Li 

} tival lL by Mr. Ba ti tor | for- 

l | l ( } 1 t ov ! i « l 

} be express the “unit of ¢ Ti in { m . f any 
iven commodity, whether gold or cotton ; it is mot, at least as a rule, 
ynonymous with per cent, To claim, in the sense of assert or profess, 


‘is not found in the dic 


tionaries,” and is now newly inserted, but it was 
hele 


pu the thir- 
1 


so used long ago—we hav t with it hooks blished in 


in 


ti -and it is now so Common among writers of all classes in England that 
we should expect to find it a parallel growth on both sides of the Atlantie, 
or as likely an Anglicism as an Americanism, /te/:able, also new to this 
dictionary, is, as Dr. [all has shown, as old as the century, and probably 
Coleridge’s invention, A third interloper, to ‘r/erview, has here no date 
attached to it. We incline to think it first appeared in these column 

but, apropos of this, on p. 209, vol. x. of the Vation (March 31, 1870), 
we ceded our cliim priority in favor of * Hall’s Chronicle’ (1542), where 


the verb was said by the Pall Vall Gazette to have been used transitively. 
The remarks on gu cem to us less satisfactory than those in the third 
edition, That our u of the word, even when we can substitute 
“think” for it, still has an immediate reference to conjecture,” is 
shown by the fact that we might as naturally substitute ‘ reckon” or 
“calculate.” Our ejaculatory well! receives separate attention, and a 


flood of light from Mr. Lowell. 
illustrated by a cut which must, 
Ware’s paper on Prop 
view for January, IS72 
to, 
‘certainly,’ ‘indeed,’ is surmised to come from French enéer (Lrish, 
lirely). Prof. Allen, in ‘Slave Songs of the United States,’ 
use of enty ? in the Sea Islands, ** used like our ‘Is that so ?° in reply toa 
The 


her negro corruptions, but does not propose enéier for 


Gerrymandering is enlarged upon and 
we think, have done duty in Professor 


riional Representation in the American Law Re- 





This paper might in any event have been alluded 
In-ty, said to have been used in New England sixty years ago for 
en- 
reports the 
statement that surprises one.” sume author suggests a Huguenot 
origin for some ot 
this. 

It remains to mention a few Americanisms conspicuous by their 
» grow weak,” has 
When Col. Forney says of 
his Weekly Press that it is the ** newsiest paper in the country,” he shows 
his familiarity with reporters’ sh, A 
assures him that his stock has only rags ‘nfo it. 


absence from Mr. Bartlett’s pages. To weaken, tv. e. ‘ts 


no little vogue in the me wspapers of the day. 


Eneli publisher’s  paper-dealer 


Dodge rs are hand-bills 


distributed in advance of a ** great moral show.” The boy who throws 
befo 


0 


prize candy and magazines re you in the ears is said to Jap them. 


(Similarly, the inmates of a sleeping-car at Pittsburg the other dav were 


turned out by the porter for the reason that it had to be shopped, /. e., 


t] 
sent to the repair-shop.) A jach-serew is in England, we believe, 


The Beecher trial has left some lasting, if not in- 
Truc s used in the fifth 
report of the Co-operation Committee of the American Library Associa- 


known as a screw-jack. 
delible, marks on our phraseology. nwardness i 
tion (see No. 12 Am. Library Journal, p. 429), and step down and out and 
all that the name implies and ragged edge are heard every day. Chromo- 
civilization, the invention of the late J. R. Dennett, confessedly supplied a 
gapin our terms of precision. Greeley’s Go West isa school-boy’s word for 

Mr. Bartlett owes 
many of his accessions to Bret Harte, but r/se fo explarn is not a 


‘quit!’ Grant's fight + out on this /ine is proverbial, 
mong them, 
Mr. Grant White's heferophemy perhaps deserved a place on his list. Under 
swap Wwe might have looked for Mr. Lincoln's advice about swapping 
horses while crossing a stream; under spo:/s, for Marcy's * To the victors 
belong the spoils.” There are many applications of fix cited, but fixing 
things and Sixing prima res are wanted. The mach/ne is also ignored: 


and so are war-horses and favorite sons, Johnson's My polrcy is not more 


fortunate, Finally, in the phrase * he has a bad record,” we use, and use 
frequently, a word incomprehensible to Englishmen without explanation, 
and which ought to: be noted in a fifth edition. Ps 
A few words by way of criticism. Mr. Bartlett has not repaired two 
original defects in his plan: he has not been uniformly careful to give the 
exact date of the periodicals from which he quotes (as Littré has done so 
punctiliously in his Supplement), and he has not, what was quite 
ubli 


ite bet ween 


practi- 
cable, appended a list of the works cited, with date of first p ‘ution, 
Without these aids : 


and li 


uls it impossible to discrimi: 
of the Dictionary to thi 


We conclude 


a foreigner fir 
ne Ameri 
ap 


ol inisms, and the value 


soicte 


historical lexicog) er is greatly diminish: l. our ram- 


bling remarks b 


y expressing our regret that the present edition of the 





at 1 Ol. | Number G62 


* Americanisms’ is markedly inferior to that of 1860, the 


Any one who will take the trouble to compare the tw Will px reelve a 
r ia ing off i paper and typogray iV Aa ! ed that 
1 publishers had lowered their notoriously hizh standard, if we did not 
kr rrom her exan pl s that the art of | K-IMNKING 1 Bost has, 
nee 1560, sulfered a serious declin We hope Mr. Justin Winsor’s pro- 
} 1 University Press may become a reality and do something to restore 


and maintain the old standards, 


Mirage. By George Fleming, author of ‘Kismet.’ (Boston : Roberts 


Bros.) —We had occasion, some months since, to speak of ‘ Kismet’ as a 
clever and promising novel, and we are happy to be able to say that the 
author of * Kismet’ has redeemed the pledge of that work with even 


greater prompt 
clever indeed, and as a decided advance upon its predecessor, 
are I 


ness than was to be expected. ‘ Mirage’ strikes us as very 
Its faults 
he same—excessive slightness of subject and an unbusiness-like way 
tel 


allusion and rather 


ling the story, which is put before the reader too much by mere 
redundant dialogue—but they are much less striking. 


On the other hand, the merits of the book—great charm of description, 


a creat deal of fineness of observation, a great deal of wit in the conver- 
satious, a constant facility and grace of style—these good poinis are de- 
cidedly more noticeable. Like * Kismet,’ * Mirage’ is a slight love-story 


In the former tale 


the author set her characters afloat upon the Nile (we say ‘*her”’ charac- 


interwoven in the account of a journey in the East. 


¢ 


for, in spite of the name upon the title-page, the tone of 


is irremediably feminine), and in the present performance sl] 


ters, 
1c 


them on horseback through the charming incidents of a tour in Syria 


and Palestine. A large portion of her narrative is given over to de- 
scription, which is always very well done—very vivid and real; so that 
the book comes under the perilous head of that class of literature which 


ory 


dulness by the suecess with which she usually renders a fresh, personal 


is vulgarly known as ‘*scenery novels.” But she escapes the danger of 


impression of the country. Some of the pictures in these pages are very 
charming indeed, and we should like to have space to quote them. 

A more serious danger with the author of * Mirage’ seems to be a dispo- 
sition to content herself with altogether too slender a dramatic pivot. The 
donnée of the present tale is a very insubstantial found for a | 
There is a Miss Constance Varley, who has been invited to travel 


ition ong 
story. 
in Syria with Mr. and Mrs, Thayer. She is in love with Denis Lawrence, 
supposedly *‘unbeknown,” as the comic writers say, to the gentleman. 
She has left him in America, but he turns up unexpectedly at Damascus, 
and proves also to be in love with her. The young lady has another 
devotee in the person of Mr. Jack Stuart, who has been travelling in her 


company, and for whom she can bring herself to entertain no sentiment 


more tender than friendly esteem. But Lawrence supposes that she is in 
love with Stuart, and therefore, though he spends much time in sitting 
with Miss Varley, in great intimacy, among the Damascene orchards in 
he 4 side, 
is dying of love for him, and yet she gratuitously and unnaturally allows 
He takes an abrupt leave of her, 


springtime, he never declares his passion. The young girl, on 


him to rest in his error. and she then 
marries young Stuart, while Lawrence (who is a very clever artist) paints 
Even if a 
larger amount of motive were attributed to Miss Varley’s conduct, the 


her portrait from memory, and gives it the title of ‘* Mirage.” 


incident would be rather slight for the author’s purpose ; and, as the case 
stands—the reader being quite unable to conceive why she should not 
take the simple and natural course of resenting, almost with indignation 
(a highly probable impulse in a girl, given the circumstances), the impu- 
tation of being ‘‘engaged ” to Stuart—as the case stands, we say, the 
theme is reduced to the level of one of those little romances which adorn 
the weekly ‘‘story-papers.” The heroine is very gracefully sketched, 
though the author is to acertain extent guilty of the regrettable tendency, 
common among American writers of fiction, of making her utter those 
‘“smart ” comicalities which are the note of the ‘‘ lady-correspondents ’ 
of certain journals. The prosaic, yet manly, personality of the accepted 
lover is very clearly indicated ; but the wsthetic young man who fails so 
awkwardly to come to an understanding with his mistress has a rather 
shadowy and insalubrious air. Very noteworthy is the partiality of Ame- 
rican story-tellers for esthetic heroes, 
ing to provide a heroine with an interesting and inspiring suitor, picks 


The usual English novelist, desir- 


out a brilliant young man of affairs—a rising young statesman or a pro- 
spective commander-in-chief, a man of action, in short, of some kind, 
The American narrator, on the other hand, is prone, less gloriously, to 


select an artist, with a “‘sensitive mouth.” The secondary figures in 
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Mirage’ st 1 he more successful, and they abound, indeed, in rat 1 dis iting dis 1of his « , 
clever touches. In especial, th thor ys very good things a t ter Mr. Frot cham not To) t 
t | { of 1 voung Oxford neopag Davenant, is reall ! { ( 
i - . \ rhati-s Wiis i his \ 
1 byt s {f Gralile vho a ) ger to p f ! 1” 
f ' ig W 1 the mat ul ! . 
trav in 11 Joly Land she makes it a point of conscie1 to | t 
( dragoman ! With so much that is agreeable and clever, made men positively s Peter | ~ 
‘ Mirage’ strikes us as the work of a person who might write a better | sure, an unusual instance. But is not this always 
novel yet, and we should be curious to see the result of her attempting t try where a single man is richer and more eminet \ 
tell a story pure and simple—a story which should not be at the same men? <An American village cannot afford t ive a ) of manor, 
time a re rd of reminiscences of travel. She has a de licacy of observa- even the wisest and most pu li “Spl 
tion and a certain liberty of mind which might go far; the present book It was Mr. Smith’s individuality that mad ( 
is infinitely fresher and wittier than ninety-nine-hundredths of the novels | as so many judged—a failure, At the height 
periodically emitted by the regular group of English fiction-mongers. as parties were then, a man could not be inde} with ! r 
But, even if the author attempts nothing else or nothing different, * Mi- | his own cause, The judgment was perhaps pard { e 
rage’ will remain an eminently readable story. present day, when there are no party issues at ,3 
isin that ruins our politics. Independents lik \ 
Gerrit Smith: A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. } jahle value now, while parties are looking a 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1878.)—Perhaps no body of men in | geht about. This episode of Washington 4 
modern times has presented more completely the type of the Hebrew the pleasantest pages in the book, that inv \ 
prophets than the American Abolitionists when, a generation azo, they | jpeton is described.  ‘* Hospitality "is, perhay 
were resolutely urging the country into a course in which cool-headed — o¢ Gerrit Smith by which he is ee a eee 
statesmen could see nothing but ruin, but which, in the result, did | peterhoro, it occupies another interesting ann op. 1th 
rid the nation of a monstrous incubus In this remarkable group of The hospitalities of Peterboro. were revived at V ” 
men nothing is more remarkable than the variety of phases of individual — gaye twodinners each week and invited evers r 
character and abilities to be found among them There was a certain his table men of all parties and all conditions 1 
monotonousness in this unceasing and unsparing assault on the institu- “he Southerners, in especial, were fa 
tion and on everything that defended it or apologized for it; but, withal, heart welcome the man extended. - on 
, ; 3 : with slaveholders exposed him to susp " L i 
there was an astonishing variety in style and in temper. No two men | ciations with Pharisees and women who w ‘ . 
wr women) out of the whole number could be pronounced alike. was greater than he. ..). rut 
Of them all there was, perhaps, none more completely individual than | no conc ssion. There was no Win hi i 
Gerrit Smith, taking him as he was by nature and as he had been made COU"™ nanced a rad ness or indelicaey. HI ’ 
: ? a : : and were glad to, for his orizinalitv was his i ny DY 
by exceptional circumstances. Perhaps it may be said of him that tl 
most individual thing about him was his individuality itself. That is, his We have said more of the man that U X 
mind was not in itself remarkable for power or acuteness. His conelu- est compliment that can be paid toa - \ 
sions could not command assent for any recognized supremacy of int ]- gotten, and only the man whose life is 
lect which imposed his views upon his followers merely because he held 
them, as with real intellectual leaders like Webster, Calhoun, and Garri- = ‘ . 
son, Nor, although an effective speaker, did he possess the wonde rful 
persuasive power of Clay or Phillips. But he was completely indepen- 4 ,,;yo96.— rintes wrtashetsdis a ; 
dent, so far as it is in the power of any man to be so, and came to conclu- I : tev. E., History of O : ‘ 
sions—whether logically and wisely or not—which were absolutely his = ©! poltais pat ge musctiar Fow ; 
own. derived, too, quite as much from his sentiments as his reasoning — Huxtey | Prot i any 
powers, All these men were independent; but with Gerrit Smith inde- | ing . and ivy Le ds Geers S 
pendence of conviction was, it seems to us, a larger portion of self than = Ma Life 4, tH. the 2 ( 
with any of the others, Pia { “MI me in ¢ 
dd to this a social position more nearly akin to the baronial than | stuius Prof. W, Constitutional History of Pngland. \ 
perhaps that of any other person in the Northern States. In the admi- Se ee ee tree 
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